The Star Wars: Clone Wars animated series prom- 
ises two villains to oppose the Jedi Knights and 
Republic Army originally introduced in Dark Horse 
Comics’ Star Wars comic books: Commander Asajj 
Ventress and the bounty hunter Durge. 

Count Dooku discovered Ventress sometime after the Battle of 
Geonosis on a planet that had been ravaged by civil war. He immedi- 
ately recognized that she was strong in the Force. To his delight she was 
also clever, ruthless, and vengeful. Under Dooku's tutelage, Ventress 
honed her mastery of the Force and the lightsaber, and she quickly rose 
among the Separatist ranks. Wielding two curved, red-bladed 
lightsabers similar to her Master's, Ventress can hold her own against 
even the most powerful Jedi. 

Sharp-eyed fans might recognize Asajj Ventress from The Art of Star 
Wars: Episode ll Attack of the Clones. During the early planning stages of 
the second prequel installment, the Lucasfilm art department con- 
ceived several possible Sith apprentices for Darth Sidious. The regal 
Count Dooku won out in the end, but it was not the end of the road for 
one Sith design. Asajj Ventress remains strikingly true to Dermot 
Power's conceptual design of a female Sith for Episode II, which gives a 
clue to her deadly prowess wielding two lightsabers. This design also 
served as inspiration for Komari Vosa, one of the major villains from 
LucasArts’s Star Wars Bounty Hunter videogame. Vosa also wielded 
twin, curved lightsabers, although any other link between Vosa and 
Ventress has yet to be revealed. 

After the Battle of Geonosis, Count Dooku found a suitable replace- 
ment for the deceased Jango Fett in the 2,000-year-old bounty hunter 
Durge. In ancient times, Durge fought alongside the Sith against the 
Jedi, until the Sith were driven to extinction a millennia before the 
Battle of Naboo. In the years that followed, Durge established himself 
as one of the galaxy's greatest bounty hunters until he was defeated by 
the Mandalorians while attempting to collect a bounty on their leader. 
Although he was held captive and tortured by the commandos, he 
escaped and spent a century in hibernation to recover from the ordeal. 
When he awoke shortly after the Battle of Geonosis, he discovered that 
the Mandalorians had been wiped out almost entirely. Upon learning of 
Jango's involvement with the creation of the Republic's clone army, 
Durge joined forces with the Separatists to exact his revenge on the last 
remnants of the Mandalorians. 


Clone Wars t 
TV Series _ 
Announced 


omes, C Cartoon Network (www.cartoonnetwork.com) is a 
mr service « owned by Turner Broadcasting System. In add 


toon Cartoons. Since its launch in 1992, 
mained one of ad-supported cable's highest 
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does a sword-wielding samurai 

flung far into the future have in 

common with lightsaber-wielding Jedi 

from a “long time ago?” Genndy Tartakovsky, 

the producer and director of such popular animated series as The 
Powerpuff Girls and Dexter's Laboratory, as well as the brain behind the 
industry-shaping Samurai Jack, has been charged with breathing car- 
toon life into the oft- discussed but scarcely seen tale of Star Wars’ most 
decisive conflict: the Clone Wars. 

Airing this fall on the Cartoon Network in a series of 20 three- 
minute “chapters,” Star Wars: Clone Wars bridges the gap between 
Attack of the Clones and the as-yet-untitled Episode Ill, featuring a 
number of the saga's familiar faces in the process. While it was the crit- 
ical acclaim garnered by Samurai Jack that landed him the series, 
Tartakovsky did not actively pursue the project. On the contrary, when 


offered the string of Clone Wars shorts, he was initially daunted by the 
prospect of playing in the gigantic Star Wars sandbox. His trepidation 
faded after some discussion over the series’ running time, and 
Tartakovsky realized it was an opportunity he just couldn't pass up. 

“It all kind of started between Lucasfilm, Hasbro, and Cartoon 
Network,” he says of the project's genesis. “They thought it would be 
great if there was some more Star Wars material out there in between 
[Episode Il and Episode Ill]. As things were developing, Cartoon 
Network asked me if | would be interested in doing it, but at that point 
[George] Lucas only wanted [the network] to do one-minute chapters. 
| said, ‘Well, you know. It sounds great, but there's really nothing | can 
do with one minute, because it'll be pretty much like commercials. 
What if we try to get three to five minutes?’ And then they went back 
to Lucas and said, ‘Well, you know, we think we've got the team from 
Samurai Jack.’ And he said, ‘Oh, Samurai Jack! That's great! They can 
have three minutes.’ So we're three-minutes worthy to do Star Wars.” 

Tartakovsky suspects there is another reason why Lucasfilm desired 
such short episodes. “I think [they] probably want to still have the 
movies be the primary source of information,” he says. “I think maybe 
if this was happening after the third film, we probably could have 
done a half-hour series. But right now, | think they just kind of want to 
make sure that [the movies are] the main source.” 

Format aside, fans of Tartakovsky are eager to see what the visual 
stylist's unique take on the Star Wars uni- 


verse will be. For those unfamiliar with 
Samurai Jack, the anime-inspired 
action series employs music, cin- 
ematic storytelling, and highly 
stylized backgrounds that 
turn each episode's envi- 
ronment itself into a cen- 
tral “character.” 

A fan of Star Wars movie visu- 
als—describing them as "very 
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cinematic, epic, and breathtaking’—Tartakovsky iden- 
tifies Clone Wars' biggest challenge as the translation 
of that imagery into an animated program. “I think 


>>] we're going to be very successful with that,” he says, 
“because the main thing that we're trying to do is keep an 
atmosphere and a mood. As longas you kind of have a point 
of view on that, then it'll feel the same way. The thing about 
doing a Star Wars [themed project] is we can't do it exactly like 
Star Wars. But if we can translate [it so that] if you watch it ani- 
mated or if you watch the films . . . there's a certain feel after 
you finish watching... then we can be successful.” 

Fans expecting to find characters illustrated in the Samurai 
Jack signature style—squared off edges, expressive eyes, lack of 
black outlines—should understand that Tartakovsky is not looking 
to duplicate his previous approach to animation with Star Wars: 
Clone Wars. “| definitely want Clone Wars to have its own lan- 


guage,” says Tartakovsky. “So we definitely changed some of our 
Philosophies a bit. The characters are more elegant, not so flat and styl- 
ized. They're still caricatured a lot from live action and even anime, so 
there's this kind of ‘comic booky' elegance to them. But they're definitely 
far from what we did on Jack. With the backgrounds, they'll be a little bit 
more intricate, even more atmospheric and a little bit more real. But it'll 
still have this real stylized point of view.” 

Making the move with Tartakovsky from Samurai Jack to Clone 
Wars are character designer Paul Ruddish, background painter Scott 
Wills, and background designer Dave Dunnet. Together, the team 
draws inspiration from Frank Frazetta (a legendary master of fantasy 
illustration) and Disney's animated films from the 1940s and '50s, but 
most of their Clone Wars design inspirations come directly from the 
pre-visualization work done by Lucasfilm while working on the pre- 
quel trilogy. In the end, however, Tartakovsky notes that his team has 
freedom to come up with the general look of the show, and he has 
just the right man for the task. 
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“Paul Ruddish, who's designing all the characters 
and the overall look of the series, is a huge Star Wars 
fan, and he knows how to draw all that stuff blind- 
folded,” says Tartakovsky. “So he just started draw- 
ing. We talked about a few philosophies, and we 
pushed a few things here and there. Then we came 
up with these characters, went back to San Francisco, 
showed them to the Lucasfilm team, and everybody 
dug 'em. But it's basically in Paul's style that we're 
doing this. He was born to do this.” 


Rol Call 
Tartakovsky's team even has permission to create a 
few new characters, and while Lucasfilm maintains a 
strict bible outlining the style of the Star Wars universe, the 
cartoon-makers won't be limiting their design to established pre- 
cepts. Their philosophy is that Lucasfilm will have final approval of the 
Clone Wars stories. Should an element or character conflict with 
established continuity, they can catch and correct it. “We have a 
lot of creatures that we're working on, but everything is still 
based on the philosophies of Star Wars, so we're not going 
crazy," says Tartakovsky. “But we are trying to bring in some- 
thing of our own, so we do have some original things going in.” 
Tartakovsky remains tight-lipped about story elements, 
which is not surprising considering that the first chapter 
won't air until November. What is known, however, is that 
20 three-minute installments will be created for the Cartoon 
Network. “They take place some time after Episode II,” adds 
Tartakovsky, “so we're in the middle of the Clone Wars. 
Specifically, the animated series focuses on a new front 
that has opened in the battle between the Republic and the 
Separatists. “We go into this Battle of Muunilinst, which is the 
main storyline,” explains Tartakovsky, “but there's these A, B, 
and C stories that happen at the same time. Anakin and Obi- 
Wan are kind of the main guys in the series. Then we have 
Yoda and Padmé, who have a little side story. [Jedi Master] Kit 
Fisto has a little one-off episode because we really wanted to see 
him in action underwater, so we have this great underwater fight. 
And then we have a little Mace Windu side story.” 
While Tartakovsky is not fooling himself into thinking his stories 


will have a major effect on Star Wars continuity, he does hope to make 
an impact on a portion of the mythology that until recently has been 
explored only lightly. “I think [the animated series] gives just a little bit 
more detail and information about the Clone Wars,” he says. “We're 
still trying to push the characters and trying to progress things natu- 
rally as they would evolve, but it's basically more in-depth on how 
Anakin is dealing with being away from Padmé, and then Anakin and 
Obi-Wan's relationship, and even a little bit of Anakin growing toward 
the dark side.” 

The animators don't approach these story elements 
lightly. Sure, every fan of the saga—even Tartakovsky— 
has at one time or another at least imagined his or her 
own Star Wars story, but when it comes to visualizing 
those concepts, things can get tricky. “When we first 
had our story meeting,” recalls Tartakovsky, “it was really 
weird. We'd talked about scenarios after we saw the movie like, ‘Oh, 


yeah. That would've been cool if this had happened.’ But now we were 
talking about it and getting paid for it, so it was a very surreal experience.” 

Working in three-minute increments makes the task of turning those 
scenarios into stories doubly challenging. The only way the team can 
approach each vignette is by starting with an interesting visual and then 
wrapping a plot around it. This approach makes it possible for each 
chapterto be visualized as a complete episode rather than an interstitial. 
At first Tartakovsky’s team thought the challenge of creating such short 
stories might be too great. “When we agreed to do three-minute chap- 
ters, | had my editor cut a bunch of three-minute episodes of Jack,” says 
Tartakovsky. “Then | sat down and watched them, and | couldn't believe 
how long three minutes is. And even though the first time you watch [a 
Clone Wars chapter], it’s going to zip by because of all the new informa- 
tion and the stuff to see, its still a lot longer than | thought it was going 
to be. Actually, we have time to do dialogue between people and still 
have a lot of action—and have enough [time] for a little comedy. So it's 
really been a great experience. We're really not holding back at all.” 

Speaking of dialogue, a number of Lucasfilm voice-acting alums 
are returning to the fold to lend their talents to the Clone Wars saga. 
“There are a lot of people that Lucasfilm uses for the video games and 
stuff, so we got a bunch of voices from them,” says Tartakovsky. “We 
listened to them, and they sounded really good—it's amazing how 
close they sound. | mean, | can't tell the difference at all. And then we 
did some auditions for Obi-Wan, and we hired a great guy. For fun, we 
just tried to get the actors anyway. We tried to get Ewan McGregor, 
but that was impossible.” 


“seven years old. After high school, 


One in a Million 
Born and raised 


in Moscow, 
Tartakovsky immigrated with his 
family to Chicago when he was 


he studied film at Chicago's Columbia 
College before moving to Los Angeles 
to study animation at Cal Arts. 
There, he wrote, directed, pro- 
duced, and animated two stu- 
dent films—one of which was 
selected for the Cal Arts Producers 
Show and served as the basis for his critically 
acclaimed Dexter's Laboratory. Following that 
project with the equally successful Samurai 
Jack, Tartakovsky has earned Emmy nomina- 
tions, an Annie Award, and a spot on Variety 
magazine's “50 To Watch” as a future leader 
in the entertainment industry. 

While this success might appear to be part 
of a well-executed life plan, to hear 
Tartakovsky explain it, his success 
is the result of one giant mishap. 
“In high school, I still wasn't sure 
what | was going to do, but | always loved 
animation,” he notes. “But | grew up in Chicago, where there was no 
real outlet for that, so | decided | would be an independent filmmaker 
and then do advertising design. Going forward into college to do 


advertising, | went to sign up for my classes, but they were all closed 
because it was alphabetical registration. So then there was this elec- 
tive class open, and it was animation, so | was like, ‘Oh, cool. I'll find 
out about it and fill an elective credit.’ And | went to the class, and this 
whole new world opened up. | realized | could actually make a living 
out ofit, and then | switched my major.” 

Equally unforeseen was the impact that Star Wars would have on 
his life decades after he saw it for the first time. “I just came to America 
in '77, and | think a little time after that | saw Star Wars,” says 
Tartakovsky. “And its been part of my upbringing ever since. | think it 
kind of drew me into science fiction because it was probably one of 
my first introductions—that and Star Trek made science fiction for me. 
Also, the whole samurai feel to it with the Jedi and stuff was really 
attractive to me because | was always a fan of that.” 

Noting that the rogue with the heart of gold, Han Solo, is his favorite 
character of the series, Tartakovsky jokes that should the Clone Wars be 
successful he might pitch Lucasfilm on a series of animated shorts 
chronicling the adventures of the smuggler and his faithful sidekick, 
Chewie. It would be a sure hit: “Pirates in space are always cool.” In the 
meantime, Tartakovsky hopes that his take on the Clone Wars will 
leave a mark on the mythology that fans will remember fondly. 

“| hope to leave our own kind of identity,” he says. “Like, ‘Oh, they 
did this in the animated series, and it was really fun to watch.” 

And it kind of fills that void while we all wait for the 
next movie. [Our goal is to make it so entertaining] that 
it's real—that you don't think it’s ‘fake’ Star Wars. It's 
real Star Wars. | think that’s the one surreal thing about 
doing this. Because we're on the inside, we're not sure 
how we're going to look at it as fans.” W 
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A A s the animated Star Wars: Clone 


Wars saga heads toward its highly anticipated 
November debut, the folks at Cartoon Network 
are shifting into overdrive to insure a quality 
production like no other—a challenging 
proposition, considering that the crew behind 
the project has already raised the bar for ani- 
mated series with its previous outing, Samurai 
Jack. As series creator Genndy Tartakovsky points out, however, the pro- 


duction is armed with its very own artistic Death Star: Paul Rudish. 


As co-art director on Clone Wars, Rudish oversees the design of all the 


series' characters, both new and returning. While this job might seem [ABOVE] Anakin Skywalker an 


Army oft 


daunting for some, to Rudish—a self-proclaimed super-fan of the space- 
fantasy saga—it's more like a dream come true. Tartakovsky suggests it 


was all fated: “Paul was born to do this.” 
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Art Director 


Paul Rudish 


on the 
Clone Wars 


Chosen 
One 


q Eric Moro 


Like My Father 
Gefore Me 


Raised on a farm in Raymore, Missouri, Rudish fell in love with art atan 


early age. Aside from the typical schoolboy doodling on notebooks and 


Pee-Chee folders, the aspiring artist found himself Padawan to his father, 
the Master. “My dad was an artist for Hallmark cards,” says Rudish. “That 
was pretty neat and, of course, that was very helpful being a young, 
wannabe artist. | had my own live-in art coach. Growing up around 
that studio environment was really inspiring, just knowing that 
there are professions in art out there. There was never any 
question of, 'Oh, that's nice that you can draw. But what 
are you really going to do for a job?’ It was more like, 
‘Yeah, if you're good 
enough, you can get jobs.’ 
And so I had plenty of back- 
ing and support from my 
parents along those lines.” 


Padawan Artist 

Even at the age of 9, Paul Rudish 
already had his eye on the Star 
Wars galaxy. Luke Skywalker and 
Leia Organa from the young 
artist's sketchbook. 


OB} Wan 


Unlike most aspiring artists who relinquish dreams of a career in art 
to pursue a more “stable” profession, Rudish set out after high school 
to hone his talents. This path led him out of Missouri and into an edu- 
cation in California, where he began to understand that his destiny lay 
beyond static illustration. “I always liked animation because it's lots of 
drawings,” says Rudish, “but as | got older | thought maybe illustration 
would be great—doing paintings and comic books. Once | started 
looking around for colleges, | went to various schools, and | wasn't 
sure at that point if | wanted to get into illustration or animation. Just 
by looking at the Cal Arts animation department versus some of the 
other schools, it seemed like a more comfortable environment. It was 
on-campus, you could live there, and people ran around barefoot. At 
that point, the animation school seemed more fun. | knew the indus- 
try was out there, and it was always something that looked like it 
would be really fun to get into, so | thought I'd go for it. 

The most difficult aspect of any training program comes after grad- 
uation—finding work in said profession. Luckily for Rudish (if you 
believe in luck rather than the Force), he entered the field just as a 
fledgling cable network with its own unique niche began moving up 
the Nielsen ladder. “I did my four years and then just hit the streets 
with the portfolio after school,” says Rudish. “I started working a little 
bit around town and got hooked up with Cartoon Network pretty 


“Star Wars in 1977 was a 
very inspiring, pinnacle 
moment for me.” 


early on—right when they were Starting their shorts 
department. That was like in ‘92, and then I've actu- 


ally been with Cartoon Network ever since, doing sto- 6 

ryboard, direction, and design for Powerpuff Girls, 

Dexter's Laboratory and Samurai Jack.” That and numerous repeat viewings of the film. “I % 
saw it seven times in the theater,” says Rudish with a x 

First Step into chuckle. “And then reading all the backs of the Star Wars 9 

a Larger world cards for little factuals and things, lining them all up and N 

Reading through the artist's biography suggests that a career in the trying to draw the droids and everything. | was drawing lots 


arts was pre-destined. Nevertheless, Rudish is quick to point out a of little space battles with Luke and Leia on new adventures. 


defining moment early in his youth that paved the way for a future in 
the profession. “I was seven in 1977, and my dad said, ‘Hey, some of 
the guys at work are talking about this Star Wars movie. Do you want 
to go check it out?” says Rudish. “And | was like, ‘Hmm, | like cowboys 
and knights, but maybe | could go see a space movie. Yeah, let's go try 
it out.’ Lo and behold, the movie was filled with cowboys and knights 
and wizards and shiny mechanical friends and spaceships, and it was 
everything that | didn't know that | needed or wanted—but it was all 
that in one giant package. Star Wars in 1977 was a very inspiring, pin- 
nacle moment for me. That really woke me up and said, ‘Anything you 
can imagine can be made and presented to people.” 
Devouring the ancillary materials like Star Wars 
comics, cards, and the various art-of books only 
reinforced his determination to pursue animation. 


Caricature Study 
Rudish captures the weary dignity of Jedi Master 


Qui-Gon Jinn with only a few lines. Sketches like this 
‘one become clean, stylized figures for animation, like 


the clone trooper seen here with full desert gear, 


Motionless Capture 

Even without the benefit of animation, the studies of a 
running steed and a blossoming explosion (TOP, RIGHT) 
already suggest a high-energy story. 
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Forces of the Republic 
Not only superior to droids but also much better dressed, 


clone troopers are the backbone of the Republic Army. 


Heroes like Obi-Wan Kenobi (BELOW) get a chance to prove 


why they're called Jedi "Knights." 


Working on halves of comic books—I would get all excited, ‘Oh, I'm 
going to make a whole comic book on this story.' And then | would do 
about eight panels, get tired, and not come back to it. So after [I saw] 
Star Wars, pretty much all | drew was Star Wars.” 

While every fan can think back to his or her own favorite aspect of 
the film, the artist's perspective is unique. In hearing Rudish discuss 
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the visuals of the original trilogy, it's obvious he saw things the aver- 
age viewer might have missed. “There's the contrast between the 
organic and the mechanical,” he says. “Generally, your heroes are 
warm and soft versus the villains, wha:are cold and hard. There's that 
great image of the brown robe standing in front of all the white 
armor—that kind of juxtaposition. [Even] the thinking of the Jedi is 
very organic and more spiritual, and the bad guys are more mechani- 
cal and cookie cutter. But then to go back to the old knights and cow- 
boys thing, that really appeals, too. It wasn't just shiny, silver, 
outer-space super-future. It was dirty and crusty and felt more like a 
real world and had everything mixed in there. It had Old West frontier 


towns with seedy bars and chivalrous knights and crazy wizards and 


white plastic Nazis marching around telling you what not to do.” 


“A lot of the things in 
star wars designed for live 
action are so detailed that for 
animation it’s just not practical.” 


Friends 
at the Academy 


Rudish never imagined that, nearly twenty-six years later, he would be 
working within the very mythology he loved so much as a child. While 
his talent was a prerequisite to acquiring the job, his is another tale of 
a talented person being in the right 
place at the right time—with another 
talented person. “| met Genndy at 
school, and then we worked together in 
the early days of Cartoon Network,” 
says Rudish. “We've always worked well 
together and have been doing so for 
the past ten years. The Star Wars thing 
just kind of snuck in. Some of the folks 
around here always knew that we were 
Star Wars fans, and when [Lucasfilm was 
looking for a home for the project], 
| guess they came to Cartoon Network. 
When they dropped that info, the [net- 
work was] like, 'Oh, yeah? We've got 
guys for you if you want a Star Wars car- 
toon.' So it just kind of dropped on our 
laps and we were like, ‘Holy cats, yeah!” 
In being responsible for the look of 
every character in the series, Rudish's 
most difficult challenge is that of trans- 
lating live-action and photo-realistic 
computer-generated actors into car- 
toon equivalents with his own stamp. 
“There's been a lot of playing back and forth trying to decide how 
much caricature and how cartoony to push things versus how real or 
more of a comic book kind of flavor to add to it,” says Rudish, “I think 
we found a place right in the middle. We did a lot of drawings that 


were real cartoony and more pushed and more like Samurai Jack — 
more simplified and broader shapes and things. But we've reined that 
back a little bit in trying to keep more realistically proportioned 
humans. Because it is based on live action, we don't want to get too 
crazy.” 

Of course, that’s easier said then done when dealing with some of 
the saga’s more complex characters. “A lot of the things in Star Wars 
designed for live action are so detailed that for animation it's just not 
practical,” adds Rudish. “So there's been a lot of just trying to look at 
the live-action reference and [figure out] how can | pare that down and 
what kind of details | can get rid of but still keep the silhouette of a 


battle droid? It still looks like a battle droid, 
but | can't draw all the nuts and bolts and panels 
and plates and tubes, so you just try to get rid of 
two-thirds of it and try to keep one-third of the 

important details that will still give you that basic look.” 


Ironically, advances in sci-fi imagery have also posed obstacles in the 
overall design process. For example, while Rudish might want to take the 
look of a spaceship or alien creature in a certain direction, he must make 
sure that it fits within the pre-existing mold established by five Star Wars 


features. “We are pushing the envelope a little bit with the new 
flavors of sci-fi," notes Rudish. “We've got a villain that we're trying to do 
[using] some more animated type of things—more cartoony. With 
Durge, we're honing in on his alien physique. He’s supposed to have 
these crazy healing powers and weird, obscured alien physiology, so we 
latched onto that. Hopefully, we're going to get some fun animation 
stuff out of his surprises that some might not say are very Star Wars. Then 
again, as you look at the other films, Lucas seems to always add new ele- 
ments that maybe you didn't think was a Star Wars element until all of a 
sudden, ‘Oh, look. This bounty hunter is a shape-shifter.’ Maybe we didn't 
think that anybody had shape-shifting powers before, but the Star Wars 
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high” Greek proportions. Ultimately, a final 
design is approved after the head from 
one drawing is pasted onto the body and 
costume of another. 


The Droids 
Youre 
Looking For 

So far, all that’s known about the Star Wars: 
Clone Wars series is that the prequel tril- 
ogy's regulars (Padmé, Yoda, and Mace 
Windu) will star in side adventures revolv- 
ing around a main story of Obi-Wan and 
Anakin leading an attack on the banking 
world of Muunilinst. The shows villains 
were handpicked for the project by the 
folks at Lucasfilm, but aside from that, 
everything else can be considered a 


universe is such a potpourri of anything fun that it doesn't really seem 
foreign to throw in any kind of crazy idea because that's the formula. He 
threw knights, cowboys, wizards, robots and spaceships into one caul- 
dron, mixed it all up and called it Star Wars soup.” 

To better understand the work that goes into concepting a charac- 
ter for the animated series, Rudish describes designing Obi-Wan 
Kenobi—a process that begins with a photograph and a blank sheet of 
Paper. “I try to find as many pictures of Ewan McGregor as | can and 
then | try to do some caricatures of the actor,” explains Rudish. 
“Then, | whittle that down to maybe a little less then the actor and 
just more like a feeling of the character himself. Now that you 
kind of figured out what Ewan’s eyes, nose, and mouth look 
like, let's forget about Ewan McGregor, and let's think about 
Obi-Wan. What are the attitudes that Obi-Wan needs to 
convey? Just a lot of drawings and various levels of car- 
toon caricature versus realism and then taking those 
to Genndy and talking about which feels better 
and getting his input.” 

After a powwow with the series’ creator, 
Rudish produces another round of designs, 
‘one with more traditional “seven heads 


Cartoon Network free-for-all. “When we met with Lucasfilm to talk 
about the project, they said, ‘Here are your villains—Asajj Ventress 
and Durge,” says Rudish. “Those will be the two main cronies of Count 
Dooku. And, of course, we'll see Dooku and a little hint of Darth 
Sidious. We have some little side stories—little single chapters by 
themselves that don't fall into the main battle [of Muunilinst]. We'll 
have like one little guest shot of Kit Fisto and he's going to lead some 
forces on Mon Calamari and there's a little piece with Luminara Unduli 
and Barriss Offee. They get a little adventure for themselves there, and 
then Yoda jumps in with them on the next episode after that.” 

Additionally, two other fan-favorite characters not originally slated 
for the series have managed to sneak in, courtesy of Rudish's cunning 
plan. “We tried really hard to find a place to use the droids,” says 
Rudish. “At first it was like, ‘Do we get to use the droids?’ And the 
Lucasfilm folks were saying, 'Well, it's the story of Anakin and Obi-Wan 
in the Clone Wars, and the droids just hang out with Padmé. We don't 
know what they would do. You can use them if you want.’ So we were 
like, ‘Oh, we've got to have a droid episode somehow!’ So we finally 
figured out a little side adventure with Padmé and the droids that 
hopefully should be kind of fun. Maybe we can squeeze a joke or two 
in there. So far the battles are pretty battle-tastic—not much jokey 


“Star Wars used to be my 
fun hobby time, now it’s 


work time.” 


kind of character stuff. But hopefully, we'll be able to wedge a little bit 
in there with R2-D2 and C-3PO.” 

Of course, at three minutes per episode, it seems like there wouldn't 
be much time for anything but battles. “The whole three-minute pack- 
age is a really interesting thing to wrestle with,” says Rudish. “To try 
and figure out stories that'll either work in three minutes or stories 
that can be segmented into three-minute chunks and then strung 
back together. It is pretty much action sequence, action sequence, 
action sequence, but | think that-they'll string together and we'll be 
able to get a little bit more story out of it.” 

Tying into his attempt at working the comedic droid duo into an 
episode, Rudish admits that R2-D2 is his favorite character, describing 
him as “the coolest little Swiss Army Knife friend you would want.” As 
his work on the Clone Wars series becomes more involved, however, a 
new character seems to be rising in all-time favorite status. “I’m having 
a lot of fun with Obi-Wan; he's really great,” says Rudish. “I'm trying to 
leave a little mark on General Kenobi as a Knight, and we have a joust 
sequence on speeder bikes that I'm pretty excited about just because 
that pushes the Knight 
aspect. And trying to add a 


little more flavor of the 


Comic Relief 


are not the focal characters of 


a scene here and there. 


While everyone's favorite droids 


the animated shorts, you can bet 
that R2-D2 and C-3PO will steal 


fairytale medieval-ism that is 
kind of the core of a lot of Star 
Wars. A lot of people get lost in 
the spaceships and the robots and 
the mechanical future part, but really a 
lot of the undertone is that fairytale kind 
of thing.” 

Ultimately, this project is a dream come 
true for Rudish—the pinnacle of a professional 
journey that has taken him full circle to his earli- 
est memories of a galaxy far, far away. Now, if he 
can only shake off that overwhelming feeling that 


manages to sneak up on him at times. “Some days it’s amazing," says 
Rudish. “When | drew the models for R2-D2 and C-3PO, | just sat at 
my desk and was like, 'Wait a minute. | usually draw R2-D2 and C-3PO, 
but just for fun. This one is actually going to be on TV, and it's for 
George. Holy cow!' That sinking in was a really weird and kind of cool 
moment. But then some days, when you're faced with schedules and 
all that kind of stuff you go, ‘Oh, wait. Star Wars used to be my fun 
hobby time; now it's work time.’ So when you have to put Star Wars 
on a schedule, it's kind of odd. But to now be in charge with coming 
up with some of [the mythology], it's pretty nifty.” @ 
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sound And Fury 
After only five minutes within the hallowed halls of Cartoon 
Network headquarters in Burbank, California, it’s easy to see why 
people love working there. A breakfast buffet comprised of donuts, 
bagels, and other fare greets employees in the lobby. 
Accompanying this banquet is a large-screen TV airing a number of 
the network's animated offerings. Original artwork, cool toys, and 
other eye candy sure to send any grade-schooler into a fit of 
hyperactivity adorn the lobby. 

This truly is the Mecca of Saturday-morning mayhem. 

Beyond the buffet, Voice Director Collette Sunderman and 
a technician are prepping the sound equipment while waiting 
patiently for the talent and creative team (Tartakovsky, Rudish, 
and storyboard artist Bryan Andrews) to.arrive for a recording 
session. Soon, all players are in place and voice recording for 
chapters 11 and 12 of the Clone Wars shorts officially gets 
underway. As fans of animation know, voice recording for car- 
toon productions takes place before the animation process, so 
these chapters have yet to take shape visually. 
First on the call sheet is voice-actor Andre Sogliuzzo, whose ten- 
year career includes celebrity voice’match work and scores of ani- 
mated series. Today he is here to record the oft-imitated mutter of a 
Federation battle droid. His line reads, “Commence firing. Fire at will.” 
He delivers it flawlessly, but then there’s discussion in the booth as to 
whether the first part of the statement is truly necessary. The debate is 
settled, the line is trimmed, and Sogliuzzo delivers the shortened side 
in three consecutive takes (one nasal, one commanding, and one 
monotone)—a standard industry practice that allows the director to 
“print” the version she likes best. 
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The next segment is more dynamic as the performer enjoys the chance 
to play off of a colleague. He voices Captain Typho in this outing, and the 
actress beside him, Grey Delisle, fills in as Padmé—and what a fill-in she is. 
Practicing her lines as the technician checks sound levels, she amazes 
everyone in the booth with her voice's similarity to that of the onscreen 
Padmé, Natalie Portman. The connection becomes clearer, however, after 
Delisle lets slip her intimate association with the Star Wars universe. 

“I've been playing Queen Amidala in all of the [Star Wars prequel 
video] games,” she says. “I also-play a lot of generic characters like Fighter 
Pilot One and things like that, and | did play my ‘daughter,’ Princess Leia, 
fora little while.” 

Back to the scene, a pre-recorded clip of the actor voicing Yoda is 
played for reference, and the two performers complete the sequence 
with their own lines. Delisle gets Padmé perfectly, while there's some dis- 
cussion as to the sound of Sogliuzzo's Typho. He, too, manages to match 
the onscreen actor; however, the folks in the booth question whether 
the character's accent should be lost for the purposes of the animated 
series. In no time at all, the crew play Attack of the Clones on a monitor, 
and all in attendance perk their ears to check on the merits of 
Typho's speech. 

Balancing the desires for authenticity and clarity are familiar 
concerns for veteran voice actors. The real challenge is one young 
Jedi know all too well: controlling one's emotions. “Voicing an 
existing character is different from creating a character because 
there are set parameters,” says Delisle. “For example, if | get too 
emotional with something, it will no longer sound like the person 
[m trying to imitate] because there's too much of my own organic 
feeling in it. So for me, it's a smaller and stricter set of emotions. 
Padmé's very staid and subdued, and it takes a lot to really get her 
riled. So sometimes the director might want a certain emotion, but 
it's harder to get it because you have to think how would that voice 
be able to portray that? You have to portray it within the parameters 
of what her vocal levels are.” 
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"At least she has a character that has a few wider parameters,” 
adds Sogliuzzo. "For example, Captain Typho in the movie is very stiff. 
| just read my lines straight through, and [the director was] like, ‘You 
know what? We would like some real passion.’ And I'm like, ‘What | 
just gave you is far more then he ever showed in the film.’ So when 
you're trying to match a voice, | start from the point of an exact copy 
of the original. But as you often find out, the original is not all that 
exciting when you're just listening to it and not seeing it. So then 
suddenly, you're torn between really giving something more of an 
interesting read, but it might steer you from the original character. 
But sometimes for the purposes of animation, that might be what 
they want.” 

Eventually, Sogliuzzo achieves the desired tone, accent, and emotion 
levels for Typho, and Sunderman wraps the recording session—breaks 
and all—in a little less than an hour. “Since [the episodes] are all three- 
minutes, they don't take that long for us to do,” notes Sogliuzzo. 
“Generally, we've been whipping through them pretty quick. Today was 
two whole episodes. With most animated shows, one episode is a week's 
worth of work. With Clone Wars, we've done three episodes in a day and 
it only takes 40 minutes. But | figure we have a few more weeks with this; 
there's maybe 10 more episodes to go.” 
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MOOd Lighting 

Next on our tour of duty is a journey into the epicenter of the Clone Wars 
operation—the animation department. This wildly decorated space 
offers a hint as to the personalities of the individuals involved with the 
project, with toys hanging from every shelf, and comic books laying on 
every table. Positioned prominently on the wall is a movie poster for the 
1968 cult classic Barbarella. 

An out-of-the-way office occupied by the series’ co-Art Director Scott 
Wills is our destination. Not as eclectically decorated as some of the other 
offices, Wills’ space is filled with full-color renderings for a number of the 
show's elaborate backgrounds. Even so, it’s Wills himself who sticks out: 
He's hunched over a computer screen, draped in a thick black sheet to 
block out excess light. It takes a shout and a violent tap on the shoulder 
to draw him from this makeshift cave, and when he emerges it takes a 
moment for his eyes to adjust to the light. “I’m just starting on this one 
painting that's all complicated city shots of just buildings and buildings 
and buildings,” he explains. “I know how that would look in the Star Wars 
movies—CG and just insanely real and rendered—and I'm thinking, 
‘How can | get that same look fast?’ It's tricky, but what we've done so far 
looks pretty good.” 

As co-Art Director of the project, Wills is responsible for designing 
the show’s environments—the sets, the backgrounds, the lighting and 
the mood. Specifically, he paints what are called “key shots"—master 
illustrations for every setting—from which animators in Korea paint all 
of the connecting scenes. He hand paints each of these environments 
and then digitally enhances them, should time allow. But therein lies 
the problem. 


“The main challenge is just that you don't have any time,” says 
Wills. “If you have time, you can really work everything out. And 
since things are already established [in the Star Wars universe], the 
work is a little less inventive. But | like the Star Wars look, so its about 
trying to keep that look but still give it a more simplified, stylistic 
version. So it is challenging in that sense because its like you're try- 
ing to come up with a simple, doable TV version that still has the feel 
of the movies.” 

This veteran of such animated projects as Space Jam, Quest for 
Camelot, The Road to El Dorado, and Samurai Jack (for which he also 
serves as the co-Art Director), comes across more like a reincarnated 
Vincent Van Gogh than a cartoon animator. “I like to do real experimen- 
tal and wild color schemes,” says Wills. “My normal idea of an alien 
planet would probably be more surreal—just wilder colors like you 
might see in a ’50s or ‘60s science-fiction movie. But when you look at 
what they do in Star Wars, a lot of the alien worlds could still be Earth. 
You know it's the future or an alien planet because of the technology 
that you see. It’s not the color that’s unusual. So | want to try and push 
the color a little.” 5 

Star Wars purists need not fret. Wills is perfectly aware there are limits 
to how far he should go. “I've done a lot of space paintings, and I like to 
do really wild nebulas and things,” he says. “But when you look at Star 
Wars, space is pretty much black. So you start thinking, ‘What can | do?’ 
But that's fine, because | actually like that look for Star Wars. One of my 
favorite things about Star Wars is that ‘used future’ [look]. Things seem 
dirty and used, as opposed to Star Trek, where everything is so clean and 
pristine. | love the sort of used futuristic worlds. I've been painting some 
of that, and it's really fun to do.” 


For co-Art Director Scott 
Wills, the journey to the 
Clone Wars first passed 
though Space Jam, The 
Road to Eldorado, and the 
Quest for Camelot. 


sy 


Wills’ artist's eye for stylized painting also comes into play when deter- 
mining the particular lighting of a scene. “Lighting is all about the mood 
and drama,” he says. “We try to get a lot of drama out of Samurai Jack, 
and we're going to try and get even more out of Star Wars—just dra- 
matic skies and a real feeling of light. You don't get that a lot in TV; 
things feel more flat.” 

Needing to return to work in his dark cave, Wills wraps the interview 
by turning his attention to the images on the wall and explaining his 
process in more detail. “It’s just tons and tons of paintings that | have to 
do,” he says. “| work at least ten to twelve hours a day, six days—some- 
times seven days—a week because there's just so much going on. If 1 
have Samurai Jack stuff to do, l'Il work with it on the weekend or just 
here and there whenever | can get to it. Other then that, it's just con- 
stantly painting and keying and showing it to Genndy. Making it look as 
good as | can in a simplified way so that it can be animated.” 


Are iN the Third Dimension 

After a quick refueling stop in downtown Burbank, Insider flew off to an 
offsite facility for a meeting that involves yet another important facet of 
the Clone Wars production: 3-D animation. Founded in 1991 by Gregg 
Vanzo, Rough Draft Studios specializes in blending traditional cartooning 
with computer animation, the results of which won the studio an Emmy 
for its work on the TV show Futurama. Tartakovsky has contracted the 
studio to animate some of the more elaborate elements of the Star Wars 
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series. “If the animation is simplistic, then we'll do it in 2-D,” explains 
Tartakovsky. “If it's an element that just kind of flies through the scene 
and doesn't do a lot of turns, we'll do it 2-D. But if it’s got a lot of compli- 
cated moves, then we'll make it 3-D.” 

The benefit of rendering an object in 3-D is that once it has been digi- 
tized and saved on a computer's hard drive, it can be easily manipulated 
with the click of a mouse. Complicated spins, moves and explosions that 
once took traditional animators days to paint, can now be accomplished 
in minutes via a simple computer program. 

“There's no shading or rendering on the 3-D stuff, so it still looks as if 
it's been hand drawn and colored,” notes Tartakovsky of the overall 
process. “Once we have all the backgrounds done, we'll send them to 
Rough Draft, and they'll start compositing the scenes—just like they 
would normally, except now they're compositing in 3-D over the 2-D 
background. Hopefully, they'll look exactly the same.” 

The series creator predicts approximately 30 percent of the elements 
seen in the show will be rendered in 3-D, and that’s where Rough Draft 
honchos Gregg Vanzo, his brother Scott Vanzo, and Geraldine Symon 
come into play. Together with Tartakovsky, the group pours through 
each episode's elaborate storyboards to determine exactly what ele- 
ments in each scene will be rendered 3-D. 

During their discussion, the group discovers that small creative 
changes are still being made to the production. 
For example, Scott points out that missiles fol- 
lowed by smoke trails, as depicted in the story- 
boards, would not actually occur in space. As a 
result, Tartakovsky amends the boards, noting that 
a light streak will replace the plumes of smoke. 
Other conversations are of a quantifying nature, 
when exact numbers are assigned 
to vague descriptors like “a wall 
of ships” or “hordes of bad guys.” 

At the end of the meeting, 
Tartakovsky is whisked off to 
another corner of the facility where 
he is shown 3-D renderings of Obi- 
Wan’s starfighter, Anakin’s starfighter, 
a Republic assault ship, a Republic 
attack gunship, and a close-up of a 
missile, “This is just an approval 
process,” says Tartakovsky of what he is 
being shown. “We gave [Rough Draft] all 
the 2-D drawings, and now they filled in 
all of the different views of the ships, so we 
can see it completely three-dimensionally 
around. So I'm approving all of the model- 
ing because we gave them 2-D drawings, 
which were flat, and now all of a sudden there's 
this real 3-D image—like a toy. 

Ultimately, Rough Draft will render all of the 
3-D elements in its state-of-the-art, 30,000- e 
square-foot Glendale, California, facility—the same location where ani- 
mation for such hits as The Simpsons, The Powerpuff Girls and SpongeBob 
SquarePants was created—and then pass its work along to the studio 
handling the bulk of the animation. This overseas aspect of the produc- 
tion, however, is not as disjointed as one might imagine. Vanzo and his 
wife, Nikki, founded Rough Draft Korea in 1992. The Seoul-based com- 
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Whether it's Samurai Jack, The Powerpuff Girls or 


Dexter's Laboratory, Genndy Tartakovsky and Paul 


pany is a full-service facility for overseas production of prime time televi- 
sion, features, music videos and commercials, and will be handling the 
labor-intensive animation chores for the Clone Wars shorts. 


Moral OF the StoryLoard 

In the field of animation, the job of a storyboard artist goes hand-in-hand 
with that of a writer. So much of a story's detail is developed during the 
pre-visualization process that it makes sense for the storyboard artist to 
be involved early, helping shape the initial treatment that's eventually 
flushed out into the all-important boards. 

“The way Genndy set up [the Clone Wars production] is more old- 
school animation style, where the storyboard guys are also like the 
story/writer guys,” says Bryan Andrews. “And that's how it was when | 
was working on Samurai Jack. lt would be a really loose treatment, | 
would be involved in the meetings, my ideas would be [discussed], and 
then it was up to me to flesh it all out—put in the dialogue, [and so on].” 

According to Andrews, all 20 episodes of the Clone Wars have been 
mapped out and approved by Lucasfilm through what can only be 
described as a multi-step process, “We had the loose treatment for all the 
episodes, so we knew roughly the major plot points that were going to 
happen,” he explains. “Then we went back in and, for our purposes, fine- 
tuned it—expanded it a little bit more so that we knew exactly in detail 
what was happening. Then we would board it out 
and send it up to Lucasfilm to have them give their 
‘yea’ or ‘nay.’ It has pretty much all been, ‘Yeah, it’s 
cool! We like it!” 

After receiving Lucasfilm's blessing, Andrews 
devoted time to fine-tuning the boards that lacked 
detail —much like the one currently sitting on his 
desk, a rather pivotal scene in the series” 

finale—before shipping the 
boards off to Korea for animating. 
“I'm just finishing up my last 


few major set pieces. We have Obi- 
Wan Kenobi fight one of the big bad 
guys, and then we have Anakin fight 
this other bad guy. Anakin is one of our 
big characters, so he gets the last big 
battle. So that's what I'm doing. | was just 
putting in some final sword 
fighting/lightsaber battle notes and stuff 
like that. Now it’s more of getting every- 
thing overseas for them to animate, but our 
initial process of boarding is pretty much 
done now.” 
To an outsider (even an Insider), it's hard to 
envision just how consuming the task of story- 
boarding can be. For Andrews, who's worked in 


Rudish take turns writing or directing. 


the field for nearly five years, it's a process he has 

down to a science. “In the early stages, a day 
would be me thumbnailing the stuff out really rough,” says Andrews. 
“We'll have two weeks to do a board, basically, so the second week will 
be spent cleaning up what's been okayed by Genndy. Then, if I've just 
come off a previous board and l'm starting the next one, sometimes l'Il 
need a little bit of downtime to recharge my battery. So its more me just 
hanging out, watching Star Wars movies, and listening to the music to 


“Ever y episode HAS A little 
that 


get into the feel of it—reading my notes and just preparing. Then | start 
roughing the stuff out, still blasting the Star Wars music and watching 
Star Wars movies on my computer. Then once | pitch it to Genndy, the 
clean-up process might be a bit different depending on how drawing- 
intensive it is. For example, if there are tons of clone troopers in the 
episode, it takes a little bit longer.” 

Having had a hand in the development of every episode, Andrews is 
the person to talk to when it comes to story specifics. While he remains as 
tight-lipped as his co-workers, he does let slip that the animated shorts 
will revisit certain elements touched upon in the prequel films. “We're 
doing stuff that's exciting for us to do, playing with elements like pouring 
rain and a lot of other stuff to sink your cinematic teeth into,” says 
Andrews. “We're trying to push certain aspects of Star Wars, and one of 
those is what's being done with the Jedi. In the movies, you see little hints 
of what they're capable of, but they don't dwell on it too much. We're try- 
ing to take that and run with it. In Episode | there’s a moment where Obi- 
Wan and Qui-Gon do this really fast run, and you never see them do that 
again. But you're like, ‘Hey, that's a cool ability.’ So we've got Jedi doing 
that as a combat tactic—they'll be in the middle of a fight and then they'll 
quickly blur to the side to avoid a strike.” 

It proves difficult for Andrews to pinpoint a favorite episode, noting 
he's too attached to really differentiate between them. “Every episode 


something 
»6 too Sweet pof Words. 


Storyboard artist 
Bryan Andrews 
listens to the 
soundtracks to 
recharge his Star 
Wars batteries. 


has a little something that's too sweet for words,” he says. “The one 
where Obi-Wan Kenobi fights his main bad guy, [Durgel. | kind of like 
how that fight turned out because it's fast and brutal. | also love the two 
Mace episodes. He's on his own, beating the heck out of tons of droids in 
pure Jedi style and that was a lot of fun. We don't really get to see Mace 
do too much in the movie—just a little bit at the end of Episode ll—and 
he's supposed to be second to Yoda, so it was our chance to really flex 
Mace's muscles. But | would have to say the Anakin fight is my favorite 
episode. When you talk Star Wars, it all comes down to the saber duel, 
and when you've got two main characters doing a big saber duel for two 
episodes—you're in heaven!" Q 
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NATALIE PORTMAN (Senator Padmé 
Amidala) was sighted helping out with an 
important charity event in New York City last 
year: the 10th annual Kids for Kids Celebrity 
Carnival. The carnival, which is underwritten 
by Nickelodeon, raises money for the Elizabeth 
Glaser Pediatric AIDS Foundation, a nonprofit 
organization that raises money for HIV/AIDS 
research, education and outreach worldwide. 
Some of the world's top fashion designers, 
such as Donna Karan, Giorgio Armani and 
Diane von Furstenberg, created pants inspired 
by SpongeBob SquarePants. The trousers were 
showcased at the event and then auctioned 
on eBay to raise funds for Kids for Kids. Actress 
Whoopi Goldberg and Tom Kenny, the voice 
of SpongeBob SquarePants, co-hosted the car- 
nival, while other celebrities, including 
Portman, volunteered to work the game 
booths or serve in other carnivalesque capaci- 
ties. The event raised more than $1 million. 
The cause-conscious Portman also helped 
out another unusual charity event - the 
Celebrity Shoes for Orphans auction, which 
raised money for Buckner Orphan Care 
International's Shoes for Orphan Souls pro- 
gram. Celebrities such as Robin Williams, Helen 
Hunt, Tom Hanks and Courteney Cox donated 
their shoes, which then toured the country as 
a traveling exhibit until they reached their final 
destination - Queens Center in New York City. 
Portman donated a pair of ballet slippers she 
wore as a child, The Shoes for Orphan Souls 
program has collected and distrib- 
uted more than 700,000 pairs of 
shoes for orphans worldwide 
since its first auction 
in 1999. 
EWAN MCGREGOR, too, 
continued to do good works in 
late 2003 - he donated auto- 
graphed DVDs of The 
Phantom Menace and 
Attack of the Clones to 
an auction to raise 
money for his 
favorite charity, 
the Children’s 
Hospice 
Association 
Scotland. The 
pair of DVDs, for 
which bidding 
started at £100, 
were part of a 


drive to raise money for Robin House, the 
charity's newest hospice. 

Jango Fett, rugby fiend? Native New 
Zealander TEMUERA MORRISON took part 
last year in an awesome attempt to rally sup- 
port for his home rugby team, the Warriors, 
when they were up against the Raiders in 
Sydney, Australia. Morrison, along with two 
Maori warriors from the Tuwharetoa tribe of 
the central North Island region of New 
Zealand, led their home team onto the field 
and then performed an ancient Maori ritual to 
raise support for their team. As if that weren't 
impressive enough, 10,000 tickets were given 
to fans of the Warriors to give them a feeling 
of “home-team advantage” while they were 


playing in Australia. That's some team spirit! 
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7 Unleashes the Clone Wars 


by Vic Wertz 


NEW TRADING CARDS 
DUE IN APRIL 


In mid-April, Topps is expected to release Clone Wars, the latest 
set of Star Wars trading cards. The set showcases Cartoon 
Network's animated micro-series but also pays tribute to the 
Clone Wars stories from Dark Horse Comics. 

For this set, Topps pulled images from three sources: 
Lucasfilm's Clone Wars style guide, which is a collection of refer- 
ence material from Cartoon Network that was used in developing 
the animated series; digital captures from the first 10 episodes of 
the micro-series; and comic-book artwork provided by Dark Horse. 

“We think we've put together a great package that offers some- 
thing for everyone, from special base and insert cards to cool, 
dynamic imagery,” says Matt Saunders, the set's editor. “Genndy 
Tartakovsky and the Cartoon Network team did a great job of 
adding their own unique voice and style to the Star Wars universe 
while at the same time staying true to George Lucas’ original vision. 
The chapters were exciting and dynamic, and it was amazing how 
much action and story they could pack into three minutes.” 

He continues, “As longtime Star Wars fans and licensees, we 
couldn't be more thrilled about them. We feel our set does justice to 
the cartoon and to the Clone Wars overall, and we hope fans agree.” 


Tha Coris 3 
Promo Cards 


Promo card P1 will be available at hobby and comic stores, P2 will 
be available at mass-market retailers, and P3 will be available 
exclusively through the new StarWarsShop.com. 


Regular Cards 
O Nine Character Cards present the Clone Wars’ main characters: 
Anakin Skywalker, Obi-Wan Kenobi, Mace Windu, Yoda, Kit Fisto, 
ARC troopers, Durge, Asajj Ventress and Count Dooku. 
@ The set includes 63 Episode Cards featuring images taken 
directly from the micro-series on the front, with behind-the-scenes 
images on the back. 
® Spotlighting illustrations from Star Wars Republic, Jedi, and 
Clone Wars Adventures are 16 Dark Horse Cover Gallery Cards. 
One Episode III Clone Trooper Preview Card highlights the new 
look for the Republic troops as the end of the Clone Wars 
approaches. 
One Checklist Card lists the 90 regular cards and also serves as 
the Title Card for the set. 


Insert Cards 


@ Giving a nod to the classic Topps sets of the 1970s and 1980s, 
the set includes 10 die-cut stickers portraying Anakin Skywalker, 


THE POWER OF WINDU 


Front: Jedi Mace Windu n 
short work of his adver 
Dantooine, as the Clone W: 
threaten to engulf an entire galaxy. 
Yoda sums up their dire situation: 
“Against this threat, upon the Jed 
Knights falls the duty to lead the 
ed Army of the 

Back: Animator's 
ption of a lightsaber- 
brandishing Mace Windu 


Anakin Skywalker, a student ofthe Jedi order 
an excellent pilotwith powerful Force abilitie 
He could be the Chosen One who will bring 
balance to the Force, if the suspicions of his 
master and instructor, Obi-Wan Kenobi, are 
proven correct Brash and impulsive, the yo 
Padawan certainly has much to learn: At the 
dawn of the Cione Wars, he lost his right ha 
Count Dooku's lightsaber in a furious elash 
Geonosis. Anakin has since replaced his m 
hand with a mechanical one. 


A i ANAKIN SKYWALKER 


7 == 


THE DEFENSE OF HAMINO 


FRONT COVER ANT 


ab ta create na clone armies. The BAC troopers, 

more autonomous clone troopers personaly trained by 

| Jango Patt ti First appearance in Star ars: 
Republic 450. 


ia 


-- = 
YOU ARE NOW THE 
PROUD OWNER OF AN 
ORIGINAL, HAND-DRAW N 


PIECE OF CLONE WARS O 


"BA LUCASA LTD, AM ALL NTE RESERVED. TOPPS E A REGISTERED TRADE 
‘OFTHE TOPPS COMPANY. IE. ARTWORK COURTESY OF DARK WORSE COMICS. 


Obi-Wan Kenobi, clone troopers, Yoda, Mace Windu, Durge, Count in packs sold through hobby and comic stores. Topps' goal is to insert 
Dooku, Asajj Ventress, C-3PO and R2-D2. Nine of the 10 backs fit one into approximately every 36 packs - an average of one per box. At 
together to form a larger image, while the 10th back shows the com- press time, the list of particpating artists included Genndy Tartakovsky, 
pleted puzzle. At press time, Topps planned to insert the stickers at a Paul Rudish, Ben Caldwell, Davide Fabbri, Doug Wheatley, Kilian Plunkett, 
ratio of one in every three packs. Rodolfo Migliari, Thomás Giorello, John McCrea, Joe Corroney, Pop 


O Topps has also created 10 lenticular Battle Motion Cards showing two Mhan, Robert Teranishi, Rafael Kayanan and Dave Dorman. 
shots of Anakin Skywalker, Mace Windu, Obi-Wan Kenobi, Asajj 


Ventress, a clone trooper, Yoda, Durge, Count Dooku, Padmé Case Toppers 

Amidala,and a scuba trooper. The set is expected to include them in Two Attack of the Clones Widevision Autograph Cards arrived too 
approximately one out of nine packs. late to be included in that set, so Topps is distributing one 

(O Topps has also planned Artist Sketch inserts- one-of-a-kind cards fea- Autograph Card with each case of eight boxes sold to hobby and t 


turing original sketches by Clone Wars artists - that will be included only comics retailers. The actors are Jack Thompson (Cliegg Lars) and 
Anthony Phelan (Lama Su). @ 
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The Clone Wars Series Comes to Comic Books 


by Daniel Wallace 


Lucasfilm's Clone Wars multimedia cam- 
paign. Not only does it mark Star Wars’ 
return to the animation medium after 
nearly 20 years, it also features an epic bat- 
tle told in bite-size installments, the creden- 
tials of industry pro Genndy Tartakovsky 
(Samurai Jack), and a radical new design 
aesthetic. As conceived for the cartoon, 
Mace Windu looks like he could take you 


Cartoon 
Network's Star Wars: Clone Wars animated 
micro-series has been the marquee entry of 


apart using only his knuckles. 
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The animated series has drawn in new 
fans, and Dark Horse Comics has a comic- 
book miniseries in place to tie in to the 
action unfurling on the small screen. Clone 
Wars Adventures debuts in April in a 96- 
page digest-sized edition. Unlike Dark 
Horse's more “realistic” Clone Wars comics 
(Star Wars: Republic and Star Wars: Jedi), this 
new series will feature all-new stories in the 
art style of the Cartoon Network show. 

“These will be original stories, using the 
same art style and many of the characters 
from the cartoon series,” promises writer 


Haden Blackman who, with artist Ben 
Caldwell and others, will be bringing the 
miniseries to comic-book racks and book- 
stores. “The timeframe will [also] be roughly 
the same - during the height of the Clone 
Wars. The stories often take these characters 
to new worlds and put them into different 
situations. | want to show some new interac- 
tions between the different Jedi, like Kit 
Fisto and Obi-Wan.” 


Blackman, the Expanded Universe's cur- 
rent multitasker-in-chief, is a fitting choice 
as writer. Between his involvement in 
LucasArts’ electronic games, his guidebooks 
for Del Rey and his scripting duties on Star 
Wars: Republic, he has long helped to shape 
the biographies of the project's key players. 
“| developed the backstory for characters 
like Durge and Asajj Ventress,” he says, 
“which were then handed off to Cartoon 
Network to interpret. As with all things Star 
Wars, Lucasfilm ensures that we don't con- 
tradict one another.” 

Since the Cartoon Network series aired in 
episodes that were, for the most part, only 
three minutes long, Clone Wars Adventures 
will adopt a “vignettes” approach. Each issue 
features three stories, each spotlighting 
unique characters battling on different 
galactic fronts in the war that rages from 
planet to planet. 

The premiere issue provides a sampler of 
what to expect: The first story showcases 
Obi-Wan Kenobi and Anakin Skywalker on a 
planet of eternal night. Given that four-color 
illustration is the bread and butter of the 


Darklighter, Rebel Fighter 


comic-book medium, Blackman promises 
that the heroes’ experience with total dark- 
ness will prove illuminating when the reader 
discovers how the two Jedi learn to perceive 
their surroundings. 


After that, be prepared to join Mace 
Windu on a visit to Saesee Tiin’s homeworld 
of Iktotch. From there, the issue takes read- 
ers to an underwater environment where Kit 
Fisto continues the aquatic showboating he 


nd during the 


!) and the mutiny 
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exhibited in the TV micro-series. 

The later issues of Clone Wars 
Adventures will bring other Jedi — 
including Yoda - into the mix, but 

Blackman feels it's important to have at 
least one Obi-Wan and Anakin story per 
issue to ground the audience with the pri- 
mary characters. 

Artist Ben Caldwell is a new face among 
Star Wars illustrators, but he's certainly a vet- 
eran Star Wars fan. More than just a movie 
buff, he points out that as a kid he read the 
classic Brian Daley adventure Han Solo at 
Stars' End “about a billion times.” 

Caldwell is approaching the Clone Wars 
project with a background in children's- 
book illustration (including several Wonder 
Woman stories and Action! Cartooning, a 
“How to Draw" title). He has also worked as 


From Cartoons to Comics 


Dark Horse's Cloi Adventures, the tie 


the curious journey from movie to T 


kids’ lineup. Two comic-bo« 
Eu 14 issues alt with the 

sis on the cute, and are unl 

involve time tra 

hada 


The Droids serie: horter life 


R2-D2 and C-3PO within the confines of the 


an alternate telling of the story of Star Wars 
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in to Cart 
artoon to comic 
s soon followe 


‘omic capers 


ely to captivate modern collectors. / 


vanishing after only eight issue 


svenile-story stricture. If you're 


a toy designer, where his efforts have made 
it to the shelves as plastic playthings based 
on The Lord of the Rings, X-Men, Spider-Man 

and The Osbournes, 

The Clone Wars Adventures will be 
Caldwell's first published comic, although he 
hopes to follow it up with his original series 
The Dare! Detectives. It was his artwork for 
Dare! that opened the right door at the right 
time when Dark Horse needed an artist with 
a talent for stylized action. 

“At the 2002 Comic-Con International | 
went to the Dark Horse portfolio review and 
pitched my own comics series,” Caldwell 
explains. “Apparently, editor Chris Warner 
showed my art to other people, and six 
months later Randy Stradley called me up to 
do a short Star Wars sample as part of the 
Dark Horse proposal to do the miniseries.” 


animated micro-seric 
and Di 
both published by Marvel's Star € 


omies imprint 


of Wicket and his tribe. T 
sighlight, hou is a crossover 
- but like the cartoon it u 
rious enough t 

roid: 


s seen through the photorec 


5 were written for 


k it out, try to find the I 


~F 


Caldwell's finished designs follow the 
house style established by Genndy 
Tartakovsky's animation team (see “The 
Chosen One” in Insider 69) - clean, exagger- 
ated and energized. 

“The Cartoon Network style is excellent 
for more action-oriented stories,” he says. 
“After all, nothing really says action like a 
heap of Jedi and clones tearing up the 
Republic, and the stories and art need to 
reflect that action. | like seeing a different 
take on an established classic. This chunk of 
the story that's part of the Star Wars canon - 
but distinct from the movies - is an ideal 
place to try out a few things.” 


isn't the first time a 


on run as part of ABC 


with the Droids characters 


ed on, it töld sı >morable buddy stories of 


's, which provide 


Return of the Clones 


Newly Created One-Hour 
Animated Miniseries Coming 
March 2005 


Following the galactic success of the ani- 
mated Star Wars: Clone Wars, Lucasfilm 
Ltd. and Cartoon Network will present 
five action-packed nights of a brand-new 
Clone Wars miniseries from award-winning 
animator Genndy Tartakovsky, which will 
air March 21-25, 2005. 

While the original episodes of Star 
Wars: Clone Wars were just three min- 
utes long, each installment of the new 
Clone Wars animated miniseries, which 
has yet to be titled, will be 12 minutes, 
promising viewers four times the excite- 
ment, adventure, and intrigue as they 
lead into the long-awaited Star Wars: 
Episode Ill, scheduled for 
worldwide release in the- 
aters on May 19, 2005. 

Tartakovsky (Samurai Jack, 
Dexter's Laboratory), who pro- 
duced the first highly rated, criti- 
cally lauded “micro-series,” will 
serve as director, co-screenwriter, 
and executive producer of the new 
Star Wars: Clone Wars animated mini- 
series. Cartoon Network will air the 
new miniseries with limited commer- 
cial interruptions. 

“We were really impressed 
with the quality of the animation 
and the storytelling abilities that Cartoon 
Network and Genndy brought to the first 
Star Wars: Clone Wars episodes, and 
clearly viewers were, too, because the 
feedback we received about the micro- 
series was fantastic,” said Howard Roff- 
man, president, Lucas Licensing. “This 
new miniseries will bring even more 
depth and excitement to the story of 
the Clone Wars, and will lead viewers 
right into the adventures of Star Wars: 
Episode IIl.” 

“It is a tremendous honor for Cartoon 
Network to have been selected by Lucas- 
film to produce these new Star Wars 
stories because the Star Wars saga is 
one of the most popular and successful 
entertainment properties in the world,” 
said Jim Samples, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Cartoon Net- 
work Worldwide. “Genndy thoroughly 
enjoyed the collaborative relationship we 
built with Lucasfilm during the production 


of the first Clone Wars episodes and is 

terribly excited now to be entrusted with 
furthering the story line and working with 

such popular and enduring characters. 

This will truly be a ‘must-see’ for Star 

Wars fans and animation lovers.” 

Star Wars: Clone Wars continues the 
saga where the popular feature film Star 
Wars: Episode Il Attack of the Clones 
left off and features such fabled charac- 
ters as Yoda, Obi-Wan Kenobi, Padmé 
Amidala, Mace Windu, and Anakin Sky- 
walker. The new miniseries will include 
an expanded role for a new villain, Gen- 
eral Grievous, the military leader of all 
the Separatist armies who will play a 
pivotal role in Star Wars: Episode Ill. 


“Yes, Your Highness” 


Queen Attends Orchestra 
Centenary Featuring Theme 
to Star Wars 


The Queen and Duke of Edinburgh joined 
the London Symphony Orchestra (LSO) 
on Wednesday, June 9, 2004, for its cen- 
tenary concert at London's Barbican. 

The royal pair chatted with fellow guests 
prior to the concert, held in aid of the Lord 
Mayor's Appeal 2004—Music and the Arts 
for Everyone. Culture Secretary Tessa 
Jowell and Arts Minister Estelle Morris 
also attended the concert. The LSO’s 
first concert took place on June 9, 1904, 
at London's Queen's Hall. 

The 100th anniversary concert was 
broadcast live on Radio 3 and BBC Four, 
and began with the national anthem, led 
by the orchestra's principal conductor, 
Sir Colin Davis. The concert included 


the last movement of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, a nod to the debut concert 
in 1904, which included the same piece. 
Wednesday's repertoire also included 
the theme to the film Star Wars, originally 
recorded by the LSO, and Mozart's Ch'io 
mi Scordi. Cash raised from the ticket 
sales will be used to boost the profile of 
music and arts education and community 
projects in London. 


“Can You Feel This?” 


THX 1138 Makes DVD Debut on 
September 14, 2004 


George Lucas' widely influential first film, 
the prescient futuristic adventure THX 


mnooo 1138, will debut on DVD September 14 


from Warner Home Video in a two-disc 
Collector's Edition that will feature The 
George Lucas Director's 
Cut of the film and will 
retail for $26.99. THX 1138 
will also be available in a 
single-disc version with limited 
special features and will sell for 
$19.97. Both versions will feature 
a complete digital restoration and will 
be presented in widescreen format 

(16x9 2.4:1) and Dolby Digital 5.1 
Surround Sound. 

Made in 1971, THX 1138 
marked the stunning debut of 
one of the screen's most 
innovative filmmakers and 
was produced by Francis Ford Coppola 
and his revolutionary American Zoetrope 

studios. Produced at the height of the 
American independent movement, THX 
1138 stars Robert Duvall in a thought- 
provoking and visually rich exploration of 
a theme that would repeat itself through- 
out Lucas' career: one man's quest to 
realize his own potential amid an oppres- 
sive society. 

“THX 1138 is how | saw 1970. It was 
designed as a metaphor for the way we 
were living at the time,” Lucas said. “The 
world has taken a strange twist from 
there, but | think the ideas that we ex- 
amined in THX 1138 are still valid in the 
24st century.” 

Coppola said, “We were intent on 
nothing less than changing the way 
movies were being made. The friends 
who made the move to San Francisco to- 
gether with me in the late 1960s were 
remarkable filmmakers. Looking back, it 
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By Pablo Hidalgo 


Is the Dark Jedi Asajj Ventress the same 
alien species as the bounty hunter Aurra 
Sing? Also, what are the species of 
Ephant Mon, Salacious Crumb, and 
“Yak Face” from Jabba's Palace? 
During the past few years, Star Wars 
storytellers have produced a trio of 
compelling female aliens that all share 

a chalk-white pallor, a hairless head, 
and a mysterious past. Yet, none of 
them are related by species. 

In Episode |, the bounty hunter 
Aurra Sing can be glimpsed as a 
Podrace spectator. Her species 
has yet to be established but 
has such distinguishing charac- 
teristics as long, thin fingers. 
Though Aurra has a baldpate 
(save for a topknot), the fact 
that her mother has long 

reddish hair (as seen in 
the Star Wars comics) 
suggests that Sing’s hair- 
lessness is not genetic. 
In 2003, Asajj Ven- 
tress appeared in a num- 
ber of Clone Wars sources. 
She is a native of the planet 
Rattatak. Others of her kind 
can be seen in comics, and they 
too have bald heads and white 
skin (though it should be 

noted males of the spe- 

„ cies can grow 

facial hair). 
Asajj doesn’t have 
the spindly digits 
that Aurra Sing 
has and could 
never grow 
a topknot, 
thereby 
effectively 
torpedoing 
any theo- 
ries that 
the two 
may be the 
same species. 
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Finally, in Episodes II and III there's 
Sly Moore. Bald head? Check. White 
skin? Check. She's a part of the Um- 
baran species, who are reputed to have 
strange mental abilities. As an interesting 
aside, since we never saw Sly’s hands 
in Episode Il, Hasbro was set to give her 
birdlike talons in an exercise of creative 
license. However, this was nixed just in 
case her hands are visible in Episode III. 
On set, actress Sandi Finlay, who plays 
Sly, has normal five-digit hands that are 
painted white. 

As for your other alien inquiries, 
Ephant Mon is a Chevin from Vinsoth; 
Salacious Crumb is a Kowakian monkey- 
lizard from Kowak; and “Yak Face,” 
properly known as Saelt-Marae, is a 
Yarkora from parts unknown. 


In Episode Il Attack of the Clones, there 
is always someone beside Nute Gunray 
of the same species. Who is he? 


The shooting script originally described 
him as Rune Haako, but that's definitely 
not the case. The problematic part is 
that the Neimoidian mask used during 
the shooting of Episode II is that of a 
character we saw die onscreen in Epi- 
sode I! That's Daultay Dofine's face, 
though his voice is quite different. 

An attempt was made to give this new 
Neimoidian a different name. George 
Lucas coined the name Gilramos Libkath, 
which is a mishmash of Costume Super- 
visor Gillian Libbert and Production Con- 
troller Kathryn Ramos’ names. But at 
the 11% hour, Lucas decided instead 
that the Neimoidian is in fact Lott Dod. 

But this raises other problems. Firstly, 
the Episode II Visual Dictionary had al- 
ready gone to print with the name Lib- 
kath. Secondly, the character looks and 
sounds nothing like Lott Dod. 

Libkath was explained away by say- 
ing that he does indeed “exist” in the 
Star Wars expanded universe, even if it 


2 
= 


was decided that’s not him in Episode II. 
He made an appearance in the series of 
Boba Fett young reader novels from Scho- 
lastic Inc. 

As for Lott, his mysterious new coun- 
tenance is attributed to a “speeder ac- 
cident,” which came from a story the 
HoloNet News online site shoehorned 
into its weekly assortment of news from 
around the galaxy. The item is still view- 
able at the following URL: 


http://www.holonetnews.com/49/ 


news/13328_3.html 


Though it doesn't go into specifics, 
it does describe reconstructive surgery 
as being in Dod's future. Though why he 
should be patched back together to look 
like Daultay Dofine is anyone's guess. 

What will likely open a new can of 
Neimoidian worms is the fact that the 
Daultay Dofine mask was again used for 
Episode Ill, this time as two different 
characters: a Neimoidian pilot in charge 
of General Grievous's flagship, and an 
aide to Nute and Rune seen in the Sep- 
aratist command centers. Neither of 
these characters have been permanently 
named as of yet 


I was watching Return of the Jedi and 
noticed that Han breaks Boba Fett's 
jetpack. However, the Star Wars Un- 
leashed figure of Fett has him using 
his jetpack and blasters to escape the 
Sarlacc. How was he able to use his 
jetpack again? 

The energetic styling of Hasbro's Un- 
leashed figures is fantastic, but they 
shouldn't be interpreted as depictions 
of events within continuity. Fett's escape 
from the Sarlacc has been recounted in 
a number of sources (and he's done it 
more than once, if you read every 
account), but his jetpack did not 
figure into the Sarlacc's expecta- 
tions. His weapons and armor, 

on the other hand... 


SPOTLIGHT QUESTION 

In chapters 11 and 17 of the Star Wars: Clone Wars Micro- 
series, Anakin pilots a “specially modified” Delta-7 Jedi star- 
fighter into and out of hyperspace. My question is this: How 


j inii pis, did he go into hyperspace without a hyperdrive ring? It clearly pz 
Do you kı if the till ge to bi [7 
= reads Vik pies anor 2 states in my Attack of the Clones Visual Dictionary that a SS —— 
A er e Delta-7 is too small to have hyperdrive engine. That Is why SS 
very common question often posed at those scenes puzzle me, 
conventions and other Lucasfilm-attended S Şe 7 G A 
functions is about the “long promised” The key words are “specially modified.” Remember, Anakin is 
sequel saga meant to continue the events a mechanical genius and his headstrong attitude is not one to 
after Return of the Jedi. And though early accept conventional rules. Most starfighters of that era were 
interviews during the pro duction of the not equipped with hyperdrives for two main interrelated reasons: Y 


costs and power requirements. 

To keep the costs down, Kuat Systems Engineering did not 
incorporate a hyperdrive engine and astrogation subsystem as 
part of the standard Delta-7 package. Instead, TransGalMeg 
Industries, Inc. crafted the hyperspace transport ring separately. 
A small number of Jedi fighters do indeed have built-in hyperdrives 
(as witnessed in the Star Wars: Jedi Starfighter video game from 
LucasArts), but these are too costly to mass produce. 

Anakin took his Delta-7 and stripped out the power plant, refurb- 
ished it to support TransGalMeg drives, and added the drives 
directly to his fighter's structure. Those big Podracer-style engines 
at the front of his starfighter are the hyperdrive engines. 

These fighters are still too small to carry a dedicated nav com- 
puter, so Anakin had to rely on his astromech droid—or in dire 
instances, the Force—to safely plot courses through hyperspace. 


original trilogy spoke hypothetically about 
nine or even twelve episodes, the core 
story of the Star Wars saga is six epi- 
sodes, covering the rise, fall, and re- 
demption of Anakin Skywalker. 

So do Episodes beyond Return of the 
Jedi exist? Nothing beyond possible story 
points and ideas, certainly not fleshed- 
out story treatments or scripts. Fans of- 
ten wonder if Dark Empire or The Thrawn 
Trilogy were based off those notes or are 
meant to be Episodes VII, VIII, and IX. 
That's not the case. Those works are the 
creation of their respective authors with 
the guidance of editors at Lucas Licens- 
ing. They are not, nor ever were, meant 
to be George Lucas' definitive vision of 
what happens next. 


That doesn't mean that Epi- After multiple viewings of the Clone 
sode Ill is the end of the road, Wars cartoons' final chapter, how can 
however. As long as Star Wars Jedi Knights Ki-Adi-Mundi, Shaak Ti, 

fans want Star Wars, it will con- and Aayla Secura survive the onslaught 
tinue, and Lucasfilm is in the early of General Grievous? Their accompany- 

À stages of examining new ing Episode Ill actor's names are all listed 
ways to carry on the ad- on the cast list at starwars.com. The 
venture in realms beyond better question is, will this issue be ad- 
the six theatrical films. dressed between now and May 19, 2005? 

While it’s too early to get into specific de- 
tails, | can assure you that there will be 
closure to the General Grievous story arc 
started in Chapter 20 of the Star Wars: 
Clone Wars Microseries. The immense 
popularity of the Cartoon Network shorts 
has paved the way for a new series of 
Clone Wars cartoons, and your questions 
will soon be answered. 


I have a question concerning Mandalo- 
rians (Jango Fett's people) and their 
armor. The Emperor's guards on the 
Death Star in Return of the Jedi have 
helmets that very much look like the 
helmets that the Mandaloríans wear ín 
Star Wars: Knights of the Old Republic. 
Is there a connection between the two 
peoples? If so, what is it? 

There is a connection. According to the 
Imperial Sourcebook, first published by 
West End Games in 1989, the armor of 
the Royal Guards seen in Episodes Il, VI, 
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RAWA BY THE FORCE 


Clone Wars Villains Face Their Fates: 


Days 


ẹ bsession isn't just a perfume 

} anymore (nor is it just a 1980s 
new wave anthem, so Animotion fans, 
please stop humming it). In Star Wars: 
Obsession, a five-issue series debuting 
in November, Obi-Wan Kenobi exhibits a 
single-minded mania that changes the 
Clone Wars forever and leads directly 
into the events of Revenge of the Sith. 

The focus of Obi-Wan's fixation is Asajj 
Ventress, the gaunt, pallid villainess who 
carved out memorable parts in the comic 
book Star Wars Republic and in the Clone 
Wars animated series. In Obsession, Ven- 
tress is the Jean Valjean to Obi-Wan's 
Javert, and when the Jedi finally catches 
up with his quarry on the planet Boz Pity, 
you can expect a showdown that will rock 
the rafters. 

“Obi-Wan is obsessed with a personal 
quest, which is a headspace we don't 
normally see him in,” says writer Haden 
Blackman, who used the theme of pas- 
sion to explore the relationships between 
all the major characters. “Ventress is ob- 
sessed with power and revenge and be- 
coming Dooku’s apprentice. Because of 
this, in some ways, the relationship be- 
tween Obi-Wan and Anakin flips. While 
Obi-Wan is acting on impulse, Anakin is 
trying to be the rational one.” 

Obsession grew out of Dark Horse 
Comics’ desire for a Revenge of the Sith 
tie-in series. As originally conceived, the 
series (with the working title Countdown) 
would have spanned 10 issues with issue 
#10 appearing first, followed by #9, #8, 
and so on. Says Dark Horse editor Randy 
Stradley: “Two things worked against that 
plan. First, the countdown gimmick had 
already been done in comics. Second, by 
the time we knew enough about what was 
happening in Episode Ill, there wasn't 
time to produce 10 issues.” 

Nor was the run-up to Episode III ex- 
actly virgin territory. Lucasfilm’s major 
licensees read the script before filming 
even began, and most of them set to 
work telling tie-in tales of their own. 
Among the Expanded Universe adven- 
tures falling into the same (more or less) 
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“in some ways, the 
relationship between 
Obi-Wan and Anakin flips. 
While Obi-Wan is acting 
on impulse, Anakin is try- 
ing to be the rational one.” 


of Reckoning 


time period are a new batch of Clone 
Wars animated episodes, the Del Rey 
novel Labyrinth of Evil, a serialized daily 
comic strip for Hyperspace subscribers 
on starwars.com, and Dark Horse's own 
ongoing title Star Wars Republic. Given 
this array of projects, the “bounty hunter 
on Ord Mantell” opportunities (that is, 
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the throwaway movie lines that are turned 
into adventures in other mediums) are 
pretty much all spoken for. “That left us 
with the task of tying into the events in 
the film on a different level,” says Strad- 
ley, “which, it turns out, was a really good 
thing. Haden has written a story that goes 
to the emotional core of everything that 
happens in Episode III. Obi-Wan must con- 
front every doubt, every misgiving about 
his time with Anakin. Has he failed his 
Padawan? Has he missed opportunities? 
Is he even worthy to have been the men- 
tor to the galaxy's most powerful Jedi?” 
One of the things that Episode III brings 
with it is a whiff of clean-slate closure. 
It’s the final chapter of the movie saga— 
characters will die, loyalties will be de- 
cided, secrets will expose themselves. 
Consequently, Haden Blackman went into 
Obsession knowing that it was the perfect 
Opportunity to tie up some loose ends 
in the comic-book world. Over the last three 
years, Dark Horse introduced several re- 
curring Clone Wars characters, including 
Asajj Ventress, her armored henchman 
Durge, and Alpha, one of the earliest Re- 
public ARC troopers, “I felt it was impor- 
tant to move along the storylines of Alpha, 
Durge, Ventress, and a few other char- 
acters,” says Blackman. “For some, we'll 
be revealing their final fates. For others, 
we'll be moving them to the next stage 
in their character arcs and prepping them 
for possible stories set after Episode Ill.” 


And no, there’s no need to parse the mean- 


ing of “final fates.” Several characters will 
die in Obsession. 

Artwork comes courtesy of Brian Ching, 
who by now is no stranger to Star Wars 
fans. Ching, a veteran of the Clone Wars 
after illustrating the Battle of Jabiim (see 
the Clone Wars Volume 3 trade paper- 
back), now brings the conflict to a close. 
In the process, he was treated to stacks 
of conceptual art and photo references 
from Revenge of the Sith that covered 
everything from costumes to military 
hardware. “I just drew a bunch of scenes 
with the new Jedi starfighter,” he reports, 
his enthusiasm obvious. “Dark Horse 
sent me [reference art] from every pos- 
sible angle, and | was just blown away. | 
haven't been that excited about the vehi- 
cle designs since seeing the snowspeed- 
ers in The Empire Strikes Back—probably 
my favorite vehicles of all time.” 

After Obsession comes Episode Ill. 
After Episode Ill comes...what, exactly? 
Comic-book stories will likely continue 
in some form, but so far, Dark Horse 
is keeping its cards close to the vest. 
“We've been discussing that very subject 
with the folks at Lucasfilm this week,” 
hints Randy Stradley. “At this point, most 
of our plans are fluid. We know what we 
want to do, but it’s a matter of making 
everything mesh with Lucasfilm's own 
plans. It will probably be toward the end 
of 2005 before we spill the beans about 
everything we have in mind.” 

—Daniel Wallace 


§ 

y | hen word broke that Lucasfilm would be teaming with Cartoon Net- 

= work to produce a series of 20 three-minute long animated shorts 
based on the unseen events of the Clone Wars, there was a great sense of 
excitement among fans the galaxy over. It was even more thrilling to learn 
that Genndy Tartakovsky, the hotshot writer, director, creator, and master- 
mind behind Dexter's Laboratory, Powerpuff Girls, and Samurai Jack would 
be heading up the project. When the series first appeared on television in 
the fall of 2002, the response was overwhelming and the end result was 
nothing short of phenomenal. 

Last September, Genndy and his team of talented professionals were 
rewarded with an Emmy Award for their work on the 20-episode micro- 
series. Of course, this kind of success could mean only one thing: a sequel. 
Not one to turn its back on a good thing, Lucasfilm almost immediately put 
the hyperdrive in motion to have Genndy and company come back to work 
on the follow-up miniseries, which is set to air March 21 to 25 in five 12- 
minute episodes. 

Insider recently spoke with the busy cartoon guru and Art Director Paul 
Rudish to find out what it was like to introduce their story into the Star 
Wars canon. They even shared a little insight as to what they are planning 
to deliver in the next installment. 


It's well documented that both of you are big fans of Star Wars, but did 
e you would get to work on such a huge project as this? 


you ever imag 
Genndy Tartakovsky: No, | never thought about it at all. It's funny, in an 
interview | did while working on Dexter's Laboratory back in 1996 | was 
asked what my dream project would be, and | said an animated Star Wars 
series. When 1 started working on the first Clone Wars cartoon, | actually 
ran across that interview in my scrapbooks. | was like, “Wow, that one 
came true.” 


Paul Rudish: | definitely imagined it, ever since | saw [A New Hope] in 

theaters back when | was seven years old, but | didn't think | would become 
directly involved with a Star Wars project. | just thought | would take my in- 
fluences from those first films and apply them to similar venues. Watching 
Star Wars opened up the world of film to me, from an artist's point of view, 
and it made me aware that | could actually become involved with these 

types of projects. But to think | would be tied in to working on a project 
directly related to Star Wars, no, | didn't think that would actually happen. 


At the beginning, what concerned you most about working with Lucasfilm 
on this project? 

GT: | was really nervous because it was a Star Wars project and we didn't 
know if we were going to be given the opportunity to do our own thing or if 
we were going to have to work from someone else's script. It was a real 
pleasure to find out that we were going to be given complete free reign to 
do whatever we wanted to do. 


PR: Yeah, there was some good contact [between the two companies] at 
the beginning when we first started. We traded goals and ideas back and 
forth, we got direction from them, and then we came back and pitched the 


ideas we had come up with. Once both sides felt that things were under 
control, they pretty much let us run with what we were doing. They stayed 
out of our hair. 


GT: From that point, we decided to just go for it and everything pretty much 
got approved. Luckily, it came out well. We established a good relationship 
built on trust between the two companies, which allowed us to trust our in- 
stincts more and go and roll with what we needed to do. 


How has the experience been working so closely with Lucasfilm? 


GT: It's been great. I've met with George a couple of times, and he's been 
real positive about the overall project, but I've mostly worked with [Presi- 
dent of Licensing] Howard Roffman—he loves what we're doing and is a 
huge supporter of us. We send him the boards, and he gives us really good 
feedback because he's so aware of the Star Wars universe, having been 
there since the beginning. And what's refreshing is that his feedback is 
never weird or ambiguous. It's right on the ball, and his comments totally 
make sense. Even if we don't want to change something, | just talk to him 
about it and he's usually fine with what we're trying to do. 


PR: | was really surprised at how minor and few the changes were. Much 
less than what | initially expected. [Lucasfilm] pretty much stated they liked 


what we were doing and told us to keep it up. So we just kept moving ahead. 


id you face wh 


> creating the first 20 episodes? 


GT: At the beginning, it was simply getting over our gun-shyness go- 
ing into the project and being able to trust our instincts. Also, working 


on something that was more “real” and not cartoony, which forced us to 
relearn how to draw a little bit, except for Paul— he’s just that good. And 
because we've done a lot of comedy through the years [on our other proj- 
ects], we really had to know when to hold off on being funny. Normally, we 
have five jokes for every serious moment. Lastly, really just executing the 
production—there's so much action and fun stuff, it just took a lot of time 
and effort and energy to choreograph it right so that it feels like what it's 
supposed to be. 


PR: The biggest challenge for me was just getting over my own anxiousness 
about the project. | started getting hypercritical and overly analytical to the 
point that | couldn't just knock out drawings and comfortably design some- 
thing and say, “Okay, there, it's done.” | had the weight of, “It has to be 
like Star Wars, it has to be perfect, everyone knows what Star Wars looks 
like, and everyone will be grading every drawing | do, and every drawing | do 
has to meet all the criteria for every single fan in the entire world to make 
sure it is the right kind of Star Wars drawing.” We all know what things look 
like because everything has been captured with photography. | sort of froze 
up and spent too much time drawing portraits of Hayden Christensen and 
working myself into a frenzy thinking nothing was going to look right. 


Did it take an act of divin to get you going? 


PR: Genndy had to come in, slap me, and tell me to close all of my books, 


put away all of my reference, and not look at it anymore. | basically turned 
off my targeting computer and trusted my feelings (laughs). 


Genndy Tartakovsky, Paul Rudish, 
and the créw at Cartoon Network 
are once again drawn into the 
middle of the galaxy's greatest 
conflict. By Brett Rector 


GT: For me, the second Mace Windu segment, Episode 13, was really fun 
to do because it was all action and no dialog. It was great to let Mace un- 
leash his powers, which we really haven't gotten to see yet. Episode 20 was 
great, too, because we were able to introduce a new character from the 
upcoming film [Revenge of the Sith]. To do that was a great opportunity, if 
not extremely challenging. It's also the longest episode in the entire series, 
which allowed us to stretch our legs a little bit and do something different. 


PR: Really, getting the opportunity to play in the Star Wars galaxy and draw 
all that stuff | used to draw when | was seven. It was thrilling to invent stuff 
in that world, to take those parameters that | knew from the movies and 
spin off of them. 


One of the greatest moments from 
leading the clone arn ile 


he series 
aring armor. W 


ing Obi-Wan Kenobi 


PR: That was actually one of my first ideas from our very first story meet- 
ing, which originally stemmed from my childhood. When | was eight, my 
friend Mike and I would wonder what the Clone Wars were all about and 
play out scenarios with our action figures. We figured that since they were 
knights, they would probably have jousted. So when.| was given the op- 
portunity to work on this project, | knew the first thing | needed to see 
Was a space knight joust. We talked about a scenario of having a jousting 
‘Sequence, and then it became a matter of trying to fit that scenario in within 
the story structure. 

Getting back to Episode 20, did you 
tackle General Grievous? 

GT: No, not at all —it came out of nowhere. After George had seen a full 
episode, he liked what we had done and figured we would do the right thing 
with the character. We didn't get the go-ahead until we were actually work- 
ing on Episode 20, at which time we had to rework the whole episode to fit 
the character in. 


ve any idea that you would get to 


Was there even a lot known about the character at that point? 

PR: We were given very little reference material to work from. Visually, we 
only had two ¡llustrations and a couple of photographs of the sculpture—we 
didn't have a final computer render, final colors, or anything, so it entailed 
a lot of guesswork on our part, We called and had some phone meetings 
with the art directors at Lucasfilm, and they talked to us about what kind 
of feeling they thought he should have. We just took what they were saying 
and went off and crossed our fingers. We really didn't have time to second- 
guess ourselves or worry about it—we just had to put him in and hope he 
turned out cool. 


It must have been great to be able to Introduce such an i 
ter from Episode Ill. 


gral charac- 


GT: Definitely. As far as continuity goes, the only real things that are 

acknowledged are the films, and everything else is basically an offshoot. 
Because we got to introduce Grievous, the project then felt like it was an 
important part of the Star Wars universe. 
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Do you feel your story has broken through the barrier of just being an- 
other cool amendment to the Star Wars lore, to really establish itself as 
part of the true continuity on par with the film 
GT: To me, it's hard to look at the Clone Wars series as an outsider. We 
tried our hardest to make it feel like Star Wars. And aside from the films, 
it’s the only other thing like the films in that the series is a moving picture— 
it's just an animated moving picture. We really hope that the series does 
feel like you can bridge the gap between the films [Episode II and Episode 
111] and that you really see that it is like watching a movie. And this is espe- 
cially true of the new episodes we're working on, even more so | would say, 
because they're longer and they tie directly into the beginning of Episode 
Ill, It’s almost starting to feel like Episode 2.1. 


PR: We want to make what we're doing as legit as we possibly can. 
There are those fans who really only acknowledge what happens in the 
films as the true telling of the story. But we'll leave it up to them to decide 
if they want to accept what we're doing as legit. But when you get an offi- 
cial thumbs up from George himself and he actually says he wants us to 
link [our story] to the movie, then all of a sudden you have that stamp of 
approval that you're actually making something that is legitimately 
Star Wars, 


Did you always plan on doing a seco 
knew how popular the first series ended up 


„even before you 


ing? 


GT: We never knew if We would be working on a second 
story or not. | was burned out by the end of the first 
series, and we were all pretty tired. It was really 

an extreme amount of work. When we started 

talking about doing more, | was kind of in 

between about it. But then when | met 

with George and he said he wanted 

us to do a story that directly 
hooked up with Episode Ill, | 
became excited again. 


ger time increments for the next serle: 


Now that you get to work in| 
from three minutes to 12 m 
that of th 


telling differ from 


GT: When we were working on the three-minute episodes, we had to short- 
change some of the character development and dialog because there is 

nothing that eats up screen time more than dialog. We knew we had to cut 
that down to make room for all the action and to make [the characters] ex- 
citing. With the 12-minute episodes, they are four times as long, which will 
really give us a chance to open up our ideas and our character development. 


PR: We also have a lot more elbowroom as far as developing the story—it 
gives us more freedom. For the shorter episodes we really had to edit our- 
selves and try to come up with things that would work quickly and visually. 
And like Genndy said, we can explore those quiet moments in the story and 
actually have the characters talk about what's going on and deliver a little 
bit of dialog. Our style is to not talk too long but to get right to the action. 


far as ti t from the 


next series? 


GT: We have the rescue of Ki-Adi-Mundi, so we start where we left off with 
him and Grievous. And it’s a pretty cool rescue because it involves ARC 
Troopers, which is very reminiscent of the first episodes. We have another 
sequence with Mace where we get to show him doing something different 
than simply fighting wave after wave of super battle 
droids, which was really a conscious decision 
because we didn’t want to rehash events. 
All | can say is that it involves flying. 
We also have another sequence 
with Yoda, but we show a dif- 
ferent side of his charac- 
ter where he uses the 
Force as opposed 
to showcasing 


his lightsaber abilities. It's more in line with what we saw Yoda do in The 
Empire Strikes Back, and we're looking to push that to the limit. And, of 
course, there will be a whole lot of action. 


What about Anakin and Obi-Wan’s relationship/frlendship? Do you plan to 
explore that a little bit more? 

PR: Yes. When we found out we had a larger block of time in which to work, 
we were happy because it enabled us to do some character development 
and touch upon Anakin's angst before he actually slips to the dark side. 
This was sort of our last chance to show Anakin as a hero in the Clone 
Wars before he falls. We're trying to show more of Obi-Wan and Anakin's re- 
lationship, to show that they are really friends and not simply a student and 
master that bicker all the time. 


GT: Because we all know how important the love story is in the films, we 
are also trying to show that as much as we can [in the next miniseries] by 
really playing up Anakin and Padmé's relationship. 


Can the fan in you really appreciate what you are accomplishing with the 


as a whole? 


GT: It’s still extremely difficult to look at it from a fan perspective, even 
though | can look at it better now and see it for what it is. It's always hard 
to look at your own work, like with Dexter's Laboratory and Samurai Jack, 
because I've seen it so many times. I'm just now beginning to appreciate 
the “Dexter” episodes that we did in 1995. And that's almost 10 years ago. 


PR: It took a while, about four months [after the fact], but | did reach 

a point where | could watch each episode as just a fan without constantly 
critiquing them. At that point it was like, “Oh, wow—Mace Windu can actu- 
ally take out a droid army barehanded! That's amazing!” 
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SO WHAT'S ALL THIS ABOUT A RESURRECTED EMPEROR? 
It’s one of the most common questions of the Expanded Universe. When Dark Empire premiered in 
late 1991, the post-Return of the Jedi universe did not exist (apart from Timothy Zahn’s novel Heir 
to the Empire). Dark Empire's bold decision to bring back the Emperor in a cloned body kicked off a 
shocking six-issue series that launched the second wave of Star Wars comics. 

Available in trade paperback, Dark Empire is a must-read for new fans, or for those needing a 
refresher on the era prior to picking up the new Dark Empire II 274 Edition collection. Following are 
the three “must see” moments from the original Dark Empire: 

Boba Fett's return. With a deadpan, “The Sarlacc found me somewhat indigestible, Solo,” the fan- 
favorite bounty hunter bounced back from his onscreen death, leading to a long and rich career in 
the Expanded Universe. 

Luke turns to the dark side. Dark Empire went where Return of the Jedi wouldn't, showing a humbled 
Luke kneeling before Emperor Palpatine as his apprentice. Even though the action was a ruse on 
Luke's part, the temptations of power soon made his struggle all too real. 


Nar Shaddaa, the Smuggler's Moon. This Hutt hideaway, envisioned as a seedy, lawless cousin 
to high-rise Coruscant, proved so popular that it later popped up in novels, in video games, and on 
trading cards. 


CONTINUE, THE CLONE WARS DO 


Clone Wars Adven ized series 
spired by the Clor on, has 
become a favorite o f up to its 

th volume, Clone Wars əs provide 
eye-catching art, short and accessible stories. 
and bli r 
Artwork on the series mirrors the exag 
gerated models established nndy Tar 
takovsky and the animation team at Cartoon 
Network. The Fillbach Brothers (Captain Free- 
bird) are among those who have interpreted 
this style for the printed page. “We love the 
flow and freedom that the deceptively simple 
art style has,” Shawn Fillbach says. "It's fun 
to always be finding ways to capture the move- 
ment of the cartoon on the comic page 
The Fillbach Brothers point out that Clone 
Wars Adventures is driven by a single over 
riding factor: fun. "With these stories. you 
have to approach them differently than other 
Wars comi Matt Fillbach explains. 
all about simplifying ng ries 
a quic at matches the art. The all 
heme that the books have ur favor 
ite appeal. There are so few comics out there 
for kids. [and] we're happy to be part of such 


a great serie 


E 


OTHER UPCOMING COMICS 
August 2006 

Knights of the Old Republic #8 
Legacy #3 

Rebellion #5 

Republic Vol. 9 


September 2006 
Knights of the Old Republic #9 
Legacy #4 


October 2006 

Dark Times #1 

Knights of the Old Republic #10 

Legacy #5 

Empire Vol. 6 

X-Wing Rogue Squadron Omnibus Vol. 2 


November 2006 

Knights of the Old Republic #11 
Legacy #6 

Knights of the Old Republic Vol. 1 


December 2006 
Knights of the Old Republic #12 
Legacy #7 


In truth, what's not fun about these boo 
asks Shawn. "If there's anything better than 
drawing Yoda, we really don't want to know.” 

Here's an advance look at the stories from 
volume 6 
Means & Ends” (script by Haden Black 
Plo and Kit Fisto 
e to put down a jailbreak. one that is 
unluckily located at the bottom of an ocean 
planet 
The Drop pt by Mike Kennedy, art by 
Stewart McKenny): Fans of the Grand Army of 
the Republic will prize this wartime mission in 
which the Republic's clone troopers race to 


from intercepting a criti 


To the Vanishing Point” (script and art by the 
Fillbach Brothers): In this grim exploration of 


s. Ki 


It Takes a Thief” (script and art by the Fill 


ch Brothers): Baiancing action and humor. 


this story follow 
f after he is abandoned on a 


yy world. 
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Star Wars: Clone Wars, the epic micro-series, will return with 10 new 

episodes starting on Friday, March 26 on the Cartoon Network and 

starwars.com Hyperspace. Creator Genndy Tartakovsky recently took time 

out from his busy schedule to answer a few questions about the upcoming season. 


What did you think of the fan and public reaction to the first 10 
episodes of Star Wars: Clone Wars? 


I've been pretty pleased with most of the things | have heard. The 
responses | have heard from kids have been the best. They really liked it. 
| heard about one couple that recorded all the episodes and they use it as 
a bribery tool -- if their kid is good, they'll let him watch an episode. 


And what about from the hardcore Star Wars fans? 


It's also been pretty positive. | think the biggest complaint has been the 
time. Everyone wanted them to be longer. 


But overall everyone has been happy with all the action and the way that 
we portrayed the characters. At least that's what I've learned from talking 
to people and on the Internet. Of course, there are always going to be 
people who don't like something. But it seems like about 90 percent of the 


people really liked it. 


A major new villain, General Grievous, is introduced in Chapter 20 and will play a major role in the 
upcoming feature, Star Wars: Episode Ill. How did you feel about that experience? 


Introducing the new character of General Grievous is an awesome responsibility. Working with the great 
characters of the Star Wars universe was humbling to all of us on the crew of Star Wars: Clone Wars, but 
helping to create a new character that will enter the mythology has made us truly feel a part of the Star 
Wars family. The fact that he is a powerful villain made it even cooler. 


There are a lot of characters in the next batch of episodes that 
will be new to the casual Star Wars fan -- like Barriss Offee and 
Luminara Unduli. Why did you choose to bring them into the 
story at this point? 


We briefly saw these characters in Star Wars: Episode Il Attack of 
the Clones and thought they were really cool. So we decided to build 
a couple of episodes around them. 


We always loved the idea of where the crystals that power the 
lightsabers come from. And of course, during war, someone would 
always sabotage the supplies, so that's where this story comes from. The Seperatists want to destroy the 
Jedi crystals so that the Jedi would not have powers. So that's where that story originates -- so we can 
see the Jedi Caverns on llum. 


It's part of the classic Star Wars lore that we all kind of knew about. It was a mystery that we wanted to 
explore. All these stories have originated from things we've always wondered about. Everything flowed 
really easily. We didn't have to do much research. lt was embedded in us. 


How has this affected your relationship to Star Wars as a fan? 


It's still fun to look at it, but I'll need some time off of it before | go back and re-watch any of the things I've 
already seen -- including Star Wars: Clone Wars. 


What about George Lucas' reaction? 

It's been really great. | heard that he said that it is Star Wars, which is what we set out to do: to create 
really cool action cartoons that fit into the Star Wars story. He's been really happy about it, especially 
because his kids like it too, which is important. 


Are there any differences in the tone between the first ten episodes, which aired in November 
2003, and the final ten, which air this spring? 


| think once we get to the last three episodes, the tone gets much darker because the stakes are much 
higher. 


Clone Wars Q 8. A 
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Do you have a favorite chapter? 


My favorites are Chapters 12 and 13 -- the ones with Mace Windu. That huge seismic tank is brand new. It 
is one of the first ideas that | had on this project. 


What was your favorite character to bring into the animated realm? 


It was fun to do Yoda. He's kind of cute, and in these episodes you get to see how tough he is. They did 
this in the movies, but we push the concept even further. 


And then Mace was really fun to do. It's just a lot of action, so we were able to really explore Jedi powers. 


You really spent a lot of time making sure that, in addition to looking 
like Star Wars, it sounded like it, too. Why so much emphasis on the 
sound and music? 


In the Star Wars universe, so much relies on the sound. Even as an adult, we can all remember the sound 
of a lightsaber. The sounds that R2-D2 makes are so particular. 


As we started this project, we knew we'd have to spend a lot of energy to make the sound stand out. And 
in television, all the sound is kind of squashed. 


We really had to plan out how we would balance the music and sound effects. We had to keep it a little 

more open -- so that if we had a big fight sequence, we would stick to just sound effects. If the scene is 

more emotional, we'd go with just music. We had to break it apart a little more than if we were making a 
feature, where there is room in the dynamic range for both things. 


Having access to the Lucas library was the key, because it let us make everything sound authentic. 


There seem to be more characters and locations involved in the 
final ten chapters than we saw in the first ten. Was that a 
deliberate part of your plan? 


In the beginning, we needed to set up the big overall story, so we 
kept the first 10 chapters simple and linear. If we jumped around too 
much in the beginning, we thought it would be too distracting. 


The first 10 play out very straight and orderly. We remind everyone 
of the story in Chapter 11 and Chapters 12 though 16 are separate |_| 
stories. We move around a lot. Then Chapters 17 through 20 build to 

a big finish. 


Were there any big themes that you wanted to weave through 
the entire "epic micro-series"? 


Really, we just wanted good stories and lots of action. As the story 
with Anakin and Asajj builds, there is a little more intensity that 
comes out, character-wise. It gets more emotional. The episodes 
with Mace Windu are just a lot of fun. 


How has this experience changed the way you approach your 
craft -- in terms of storytelling, how to build action sequences 
and how long a cartoon needs to be? 


| think that working in a limited time frame taught me how to really boil down storytelling to the most 
essential bits. Where we could stretch out in "Samurai Jack," here we had to distill everything -- to make it 
much, much shorter and have the same emotional impact. 


The ability to finesse dialogue was a big issue as well. We really had to be much more precise with the 
words to fit into the time frame. We had to condense it into ¡ts perfect form - to say nothing more than 
needs to be said, but also nothing less. 

It was also useful to work on someone else's characters. It was kind of difficult. For most of my career, | 
have worked on my own stuff or things | have helped create. This was hard to do justice to someone 
else's creation. 

What's next for you now? 


| want to work on an animated feature, but I'll need a little time off to think after this. 


